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ECONOMY IN FIRST- YEAR LATIN WORK 



By A. B. Reynolds 
San Rafael, California 



I have prepared hundreds of students for Caesar in the past 
twenty years and have taken a great many of them through Caesar. 
But, so far as I know, the style of the Commentaries has appealed 
to just one of them in somewhat the same manner as it appeals 
to me. 

That remarkable boy entered late, was kept out by sickness, and 
did not have an ideal training either in forms or syntax, but all 
unasked he said to his mother one day, about a month after he 
had begun Caesar last year: "Say, Caesar is great. He was a 
great man and a great writer." 

The real benefit of studying Latin lies in another direction. 
And yet I have often asked myself of late : " Will the rush of school 
work always defeat a part of its purpose ? Can nothing be done 
to enable students to appreciate the first author they read ?" We 
teachers are all hopeful. We try to prepare each class better. 
We think of the authors as the beginners' promised land. But 
upon introducing to the Commentaries each new class that we 
have prepared ourselves, I suppose we have all had our enthusiasm 
somewhat dampened and our hopes somewhat blighted when the 
difficulties of Caesar began to loom up and kept on looming. 

I do not wish to discuss the more or less remote probability of 
dodging Caesar and reading other authors during the second year. 
I do not wish to touch upon the difficulty of Caesar as compared 
with the first authors read in French, Spanish, and other languages, 
where the student finds something entertaining to lure him on and 
sweeten his troubles. 

I cannot speak of ill-chosen nomenclature, unfortunate defini- 
tions, or misleading translations that will cause waste of time as 
long as we have them. 
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I will not take time to weigh Tightness or wrongness of the 
American youth's demands for something to read during the 
first year that is at least as connected as the printed explana- 
tions on the movie screen, nor to mention the hopes that some 
entertain of one day rewarding the beginner in Latin with an 
abundance of reading-matter that is at once easy, charming, and 
interesting. 

As things stand, first-year Latin work means preparing to read 
and usually to finish four books of Caesar during the second year. 

I wish to point out how I have often caught myself teaching, 
during the first year, things that were not of the slightest use for 
second-year work, teaching last what ought to have been taught 
first, and vice versa. I wish also to present for your consideration 
a few suggestions — results in fact of some experiments in the 
classroom, made in the hope of covering comfortably and satis- 
factorily the greater part at least of what we are expected to do 
the first year. 

Our students are generally willing to meet difficulties squarely 
and overcome them. It is our duty to save their time, spare 
them useless effort, rouse their interest, instil carefulness, keep 
them progressing and succeeding, and mitigate their fears, for 
Latin bears a hard name and it is easy to precipitate a panic; 
but it is not difficult to win their lasting gratitude. 

The successful reading of Caesar is certainly a better prepara- 
tion for Cicero or Vergil than any first book can be, and when that 
is accomplished the teacher's worries are virtually at an end. 

This brings me to the heart of the discussion; for if we can 
bring students through one Latin author safely we have accom- 
plished our purpose, and if that author is to be Caesar, then why 
do anything during the first year that is not necessary to prepare 
for Caesar ? 

Let us now take account of stock. Let us examine one of the 
most important lines of goods in which we deal. It is the verb. 

The indicative and subjunctive of any complete Latin verb 
contain twenty-two different personal endings. The imperative 
contains six more that do not appear among these twenty- two, 
making in all twenty-eight different personal endings. 
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Those endings are used in combination with various mode and 
tense signs to make one hundred and thirty-five different finite or 
personal forms for each complete Latin verb. But of the twenty- 
eight different personal endings there are only six (-t, -nt; -tur, 
-ntur; -it and -erunl) that are at all common in Caesar. And of 
the one hundred and thirty-five different finite forms, there are 
only thirty-three that occur in the first book, or more than four 
times in the first two books, or more than eleven times in the 
first four books of the Gallic War. 

I have just finished compiling these facts and the results sur- 
prised me. Now I am going to astonish you with the things I 
have caught myself doing in first-year classes. 

I have actually found myself teaching the imperative of the 
four conjugations (I suppose about February) in order that my 
class might understand desillte, commllitones — in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Book iv, and I usually reach that passage about April 3 
of the following year. 

I have caught myself teaching all the second-person forms — 
forty-five different forms for each of the four conjugations. I must 
have done this in order that my young hopefuls might enjoy nisi 
vultis aquilam hostibus trddere — words of the standard bearer as he 
leaped into the waves off the coast of Britain. Vultis is the only 
instance of the second person (except desillte) in the first four 
books. 

Until recently I taught the future and future perfect very 
thoroughly. But there are no futures, and praestitero is the only 
future perfect, in the first four books of the Gallic War. In all 
other cases futures are conceived of as past futures and are expressed 
either by the infinitive fore, by the subjunctive, or by the future 
participle with or without the help of auxiliary forms. 

I also taught all the first-person forms. There are just eleven 
different first person forms in the first four books, including praesti- 
tero mentioned above. The others are: inter pelldr emus, com- 
tnemordvi, demonstrdvimus, nomindvimus, diximus, scripsimus (some 
ed.), ostendimus, dixerdmus, dixeram, demdnstrdveram. I now 
teach these forms on the eve of battle in Gaul. 
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To sum up, over 75 per cent of the personal forms of the four 
conjugations and irregular verbs are represented in the first four 
books of Caesar by thirteen words, of which diximus occurs five 
times, and dixeramus and commemoravi twice, and no other more 
than once. 

For the past two years I have been using a synopsis in the 
third person singular instead of the complete paradigms of the 
four conjugations for drill work in my first-year classes. I make 
just as little reference to the first and second persons of the verb as 
possible; for no book that I know of is intended for this method. 
We must do the adapting ourselves. I have compiled these facts 
to justify my method and now I wish to speak a word about results. 

This plan gives the students a little time to breathe. They 
are grateful for that. 

The tense signs and stems stand out more clearly in the third 
person. Students soon see the necessity of knowing them, and 
master them absolutely. They readily learn how to form the third 
person plural. They are glad to write out synopses of a first and 
a third conjugation verb one day, and of a second and a fourth 
the next. 

They soon think verbs far different from nouns, and easier. 
They see that the endings are always the same in the same mood 
and tense and voice and that it is the stems that vary. 

They realize the necessity of learning the vowel changes and 
set about mastering them all unasked as fast as they need them. 

I said that no book that I know was intended for this plan of 
studying the verb. Perhaps it is just as well for all concerned. 
The first and second personal forms are there in the paradigms. 
The students see them. They know that they exist and can be 
found, if they are ever needed. I soon have volunteers who are 
willing to translate them. Others follow. I encourage them to 
write very few Latin sentences containing them. My idea is that 
they have done enough, if they have learned where to find them 
and how to go about the task of mastering them. That is all that 
they will be able to carry over through a year of Caesar and two 
vacations. 
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In Caesar the mood and tense signs are thoroughly mastered; 
and if the pupils should go on with Latin in the third year and have 
any use for them, the task reduces itself to becoming thoroughly 
accustomed to those twenty-one personal endings, of which Caesar 
makes little or no use. And here it is well to observe that it is the 
root words, participial or supine stems, and such elements as -ni- of 
the present participles and -ml- of the gerundives, and not the 
endings, that will be of most use to them for appreciating English 
derivatives after they leave their Latin classes behind. 

To return to the first-year work, as soon as the pupils have 
become thoroughly drilled in writing synopses in the third singular 
and third plural, I have them learn the whole present and perfect 
indicative of each of the regular conjugations and certain tenses of 
irregular verbs. This is not necessary for reading Caesar, but 
we have time for it, and it teaches them all the vowel changes in 
the verb stems and tense signs except one (viz., the dropping of -i- 
before -0 in the future and future perfect). 

It is most interesting now to take account of the distribution 
of verb forms in the reading of the first few weeks' work in Caesar. 
I suppose the average class will cover about twenty chapters in the 
first six weeks; that is, about one-seventh of the year's work. 
By that time they will have become acquainted with the author's 
style, will have learned how to work, and will know what to expect. 

If the class begins with the first book of the Gallic War, they 
will find the following verb forms in the first twenty chapters: 





Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Infinitive 


Participles 


Gerunds 


Present 


138 

51 



33 


40 
73 


114 


16 


6 




Gerundives 


Future 




16 

88* 


8 


Perfect 


10 
9 


12 


Supines 




2 











♦Of these, twenty are used with forms of esse in perfect or pluperfect passive verb phrases. 



Of the forms that are actually conjugated (omitting the forms 
that are declined) there are 509 indicatives, subjunctives, and 
infinitives. Of these 292 or 57! per cent are present tenses, 416 or 
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815 per cent are present and imperfect, and 467 or 915 per cent 
are present, imperfect, and perfect. 

If the class begins with the second book, the verb forms will 
be found distributed as follows in the first twenty chapters. 





Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Infinitive 


Participles 


Gerunds 


Present 


37 

7i 



63 

24 


IS 
70 


107 


10 


9. 


Imperfect 


Future 




6 
107* 




Perfect 


9 
13 


13 


Supines 


Pluperfect 











*0f these, sixteen are used with forms of esse in perfect or pluperfect passive verb phrases. 

The forms that are actually conjugated number 422. Of these 
159 or 38 per cent are present tenses, 300 or 71 per cent are present 
and imperfect, and 385 or 91 per cent are present, imperfect, and 
perfect. 

From these facts it is evident that any student who has learned 
the third person singular and plural of three tenses (the present, 
imperfect, and perfect) is prepared for 91 per cent of the personal 
verb forms he will meet in the first six weeks of the second year's 
work. 

It is evidently not fair to load up an unsuspecting student 
during the first five months with a confused and discouraging 
burden of personal verb forms, 75 per cent of which he cannot 
deliver till the third year. He will soon find it out and try to get 
a job with Uncle Sam, for he knows that mail carriers expect to 
deliver the bulk of their burden by noon. 

There are many things left to consider or at least to mention. 
I might ask whether it is fair to give students one to three thousand 
disconnected examples of the uses of case forms and verb forms to 
translate from Latin to English — so many hundred or thousand 
pieces of evidence that no two Latin sentences bear any thought 
relation to each other, and then expect him suddenly to see the 
connection between Caesar's sentences. 

Is it fair to expect a student to be unable to read a Latin phrase 
till he can write it ? 
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Is it fair to give present-day American students as a preparation 
for Caesar readings that were compiled for French students as a 
general introduction to the Latin authors in the days of Louis XV ? 

Is it fair to expect beginners during their first week in Latin 
to adjust their thinking to six cases, to learn their English equiva- 
lents, to learn some of their principal uses, to form the habit of 
thinking seriously for the first time in their lives about the five 
elements of sentences, to master the paradigm of the first declension, 
and to be ready for the second declension the second week ? 

Is it fair to the students to start out with paradigms showing six 
case forms and then unexpectedly drop down to three or four or five ? 

Is it fair to let pupils imagine that there are innumerable 
and never-ending elements of sentences, when there are only five ? 

I used to imagine that first-year high-school students had come 
to have some realization of the importance of recognizing or being 
always conscious in some way of the four most essential elements 
of all sentences or clauses, viz., subject, predicate verb, predicate 
noun or adjective, and direct object. 

It was years before I discovered that students are so slow to 
notice that the predicate noun is made to represent the same person 
or thing as the subject, and that the direct object always represents 
a different person or thing, except in case of reflexive pronouns. 
These elements are so easy to illustrate with a view to enabling 
the student to account for the case uses in Caesar without stumb- 
ling, e.g.: 

Subj. pv pn-N. 

qui appellatur Octodiirus 

pa-N. 

qui rel militaris peritissimus habebatur 

Obj. pa-N. pv 

quod secum portaturi erant 

Obj. pn-Acc. 

quern vergobretum appellant Aedui 

But we must remember that the nominative and accusative 
case forms are all spelled alike in English except for six pronouns, 
and that this makes the study of these elements distasteful because 
it seems useless, and makes it easy to slide by and escape. There- 
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fore it always remains for us to make a working knowledge of those 
elements really second nature to students. 

This done, it is in order sooner or later to take some notice of 
various kinds of modifiers — the fifth element of sentences — par- 
ticularly the different varieties of genitives, datives, and ablatives. 
Of these, the genitive is easy, the dative in any unusual meaning is 
rare, the ablative with a preposition causes us little worry. But 
what shall the student say for the ablative without a preposition ? 
That is the great question. 

When students are translating from English to Latin, we can 
well afford at first to tell them which phrases require the use of 
a preposition in Latin and leave them to decide which preposition 
is necessary. This method can be followed till they have become 
somewhat used to the Latin ways of saying things. 

But in translating Latin to English, it is a different matter. 
The ablatives of means and manner and time and cause are just so 
many little hammers. The student is going to have many a trans- 
lation to drive home. Place the handles within his grasp. Teach 
him the meanings and he will strike the blow with good effect; 
and after he has mastered a book or so of Caesar it will be time 
for him to make absolutely certain whether he has been using a 
tack hammer for this and a claw hammer for that, a riveting 
hammer for one and a stone hammer for the other. It is the 
meaning that gives him confidence and comfort and the determina- 
tion to succeed. 

The little genitives and datives and ablatives stand so close 
to the straightforward assertion in each clause or sentence that 
their presence is soon taken as a matter of course. But what of 
those words that hold our impatient youth in suspense by lengthen- 
ing out the assertion, by referring to what precedes or follows, or 
by side-stepping the straightforward statement ? 

We must lighten his burden by removing the unnecessary 
verb forms and save his time while acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge of syntax; for an examination of the distribution of case 
forms, etc., shows that six sturdy and persistent sentries still bar 
his way in almost every line of the first twenty chapters of Caesar 
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that he will read. The distribution of case forms is shown in the 
following table. 



B.G. 



B.G.ii. i. 20 



Cases 



Nominative subject 

Nominative predicate 

Accusative subject 

Accusative predicate 

Accusative object 

Accusative with prepositions 

Accusative of measure 

Accusative limit of motion or purpose 

Ablative with prepositions 

Ablative without prepositions 

Genitive 

Dative 

Instances of apposition 

Complementary infinitives 

Infinitives as subject 

is, ea,id 

hie, haec, hoc 

ipse 

ttle 

idem 



Troublesome participles and other phrases 
Ablative absolute or ablative of circum- 
stance 

The relative pronoun 

g«o(J-clauses 

id-clauses 

cwfH-clauses 

wii-clauses 

si-clauses 

»2-clauses 

(Zwm-clauses 



177 
46 

55 

36 

224 

146 

14 

3 

131 

147 

(not ablatives, 117) 

152 

68 

42 

34 

3 



166 

43 

64 

27 
167 
123 

16 
2 

I2S 
IOI 

(not ablatives, 56) 

134 

48 

21 

32 

5 



Words Involving Reference to What Precedes 
or Follows 




Words and Phrases Involving a Side-stepping 
of the Assertion 



45l 




45l 


■75 




3°; 


45j 


90' 
35 




66' 
16 


35 


>i7i 


27[ 


14 




X ? 


V 




6j 


14 


9 


5 


3 


2 








These figures bring out the chief reasons why Caesar (or any 
other Latin author) is likely to prove to be the "graveyard of 
Latin students" whose preparation does not include special train- 
ing in the handling of the six particularly troublesome elements in 
the first twenty sections of Caesar which they will read, viz. : 
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B.G., Book i 



Chapters 
1-20 



Instances 
per Page 



B.G., Book n 



Chapters 
1-30 



Instances 
per Page 



Accusative subject 

Ablative without preposition 

Complementary infinitive 

is, hie, and ipse 

Ablative absolute and other parti- 
cipial phrases 

The relative group 
qui, quod, ut, cum, ubi 

Total 



SS 
117 

34 

146 

75 
171 



5- 
10— 

3- 

12+ 

6+ 
14+ 



64 

56 

32 

118 

90 
133 



6- 

5+ 

3- 

11 — 

8+ 
12+ 



598 



So- 



493 



45- 



These results will serve to show that, if these six things are 
sufficiently emphasized during the first year, we can well afford 
to reserve many of the hair-splitting distinctions regarding the 
uses of genitives, datives, and ablatives till the latter part of the 
second year; for no student can be expected to plough through an 
author very rapidly, while he is being held up forty-five to fifty 
times on a page. 

Again, we may consider apart those elements which are par- 
ticularly characteristic of connected Latin, viz. : 





B.G., Book i 


B.G., Book n 




Chapters 
1-20 


Instances 
per Page 


Chapters 
1-20 


Instances 
per Page 




146 

75 
171 


12+ 

6+ 

14+ 


118 

90 

133 




Ablative absolute, and other trouble- 
some participial phrases 


8+ 


The relative group 
qui, quod, ut, cum, ubi 


12 + 






Total 


392 


33- 


341 


28+ 







Here we have the strongest possible argument for connected 
readings as a preparation for any author; for students cannot be 
expected to succeed in second-year Latin if they have not yet been 
trained to comprehend and see the propriety of some thirty instances 
of words or constructions which they are destined to meet on every 
page. 



